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2 HE writers of medi- 
ro? )4.e . 
Peers cine and phy fiology 


“4 ae : 

wae have traced with 
‘ We great appearance of 
ll Wee accuracy, the effects 


fis of time upon the 
OIF human body, 0 
marking the various periods of che 
conftitution, and the feveral ftages 
by which animal life makes its pro- 
refs from infancy to decrepitude. 

ho’ their obfervations have not en- 
abled them todifcover how manhood 
may be accelerated, or old age re- 
tarded, yet furely if they be confi- 
dered only as the s>mufements of cu- 
riofity, they are of equal importance 
with conjectures on things more re- 
mote, with catalogues of the fixed 
ftars, and calculaiions of the bulk 
of planets. 

t had been a tafk worthy of the 
moral philofophers to haveconfider- 
ed with equal eare the climactericks 
of the mind ; to have pointed out 
the time at which every paflion be- 
gins and ceafes to predominate, and 
noted the regular variations of de- 
fire, and the fucceffion of one ap- 
petite to another. | 

The periods of mental change are 
not to be ftated with equal certain- 
ty: Our bodies grow up under the 
care of nature, and depend {fo little 
on Our own management, that fome- 
thing more than negligence is ne- 

ary to difcompote their ftruc- 
ture, or impede their vigour. But 
Our minds are committed in a great 
meafure firft to the direction of 
Others and afterwards of ourfelves. 
It would be difficult to protract thé 
Weaknefs of infancy beyond the 
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vfual time, but the mind may be vee 
ry eafily hindred from its thare of 
improvement, and the bulk and 
ftreneth of manhood muft, without 
the aififtance of education and in- 
ftruction, be informed only with 
the underiitanding of achild. 

Yet amidft ail the diforder and 
inequality which variety of difci- 
pline, example, converfation, and 
employment produce in the intel- 
Jeciual advances of different men, 
there is ftill difcovered by a vigilant 
fpectator fuch a general and remote 
fimilitude as may be expected: in 
the fame common nature affeéted 
by external circumftances indefi- 
nitely varied. We all enter the 
world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round about us on the fame objeéts, 
and have our firft pains and plea. 
fures, our firft hopes & fears, ourfirft 
averfions and defires from the fame 
caufe ; and tho” as we proceed far- 
ther, lifeopens wider profpedts toour 
view, and accidental impulfes de- 
termine us to different paths, yet 
as every mind, however vigorous or 
abftracted, is neceflitated in its pree 
fent ftate of union to receive its ine 
formations, and exeeute its purpofes 
by the intervention of the body, the 
uniformity of our corporeal nature 
communicates itfelf to our intellec- 
tual operations; and thofle whofe 
abilities or knowledge incline them 
moft to deviate from the general 
round Of life, are called from their 
excentricity by the lawsof their exe 
iftence. 

If we cenfider the exercifes of the 
mind, it will be found thatin each 
part of life on es faculty 
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79° 
is more eminently employed, When 
the treaferes of knowledge are firft 
opened before us, while novelty 
blooms alike on either hand, and 
every thing equally unknown and 
unexamined feems of equal va- 
lue, the power of the foul. is prin- 
Cipally exerted in a vivacious and 
defultory curiofity. She applies by 
turns to every objeét, enjoys it fora 
fhort time, and flies with equal ar- 
dor to another. She delights to 
catch up loofe and unconnected 
ideas, but ftarts away from fyitems 
and complications which would cb- 
firuct the rapidity of her tranfitions, 
and detain her long in,the famepur- 
{yit. 

Vhen a number of diftin€ ima- 
ges are collefied by thele erratick 
and hafly furveys, the fancy is bu- 
ficd in arranging them ; and com- 
bines them into pleafing pictures, 
with more refemblance to the reali- 
ties of | fe as experience advances, 
and new obfervations reétify the 
former. While the judgment is yet 
uninformed and unabled to com- 
pare the draughts of fiction with 
their originals, we are delighted 
with improbable adventures, im- 
practicable virtues, and inimitable 
charaéters: But in proportion, as 
we have more Opportunities of ac- 
quainting ourlelves with living na- 
ture, we are fooner difgufted with 
copies in which there appears no 
refemblance. We firft difcard ab- 
furdity and impoffibility, then ex. 
act greater and greater degrees of 
probability, but at laft become cold 
& infenfible to the charms of fal{e- 
hood, however {pecious, and from 
the imitations of truth which are 
never perfect, transfer our affec.- 
tion to truth itfelf. 

Now commences the reign of 
judgment or reafon; we begin to 
find little pleafure, but in compa- 
ring argements, flating propofitions, 
difentangling perplexities, clearing 
ambiguities, and deducing confe- 
quences. The painted vales of 
imagination are deferted, and our 
intelleftual adtivity is evercifed in 
winding through the laporinths of 
fallacy, and toiling with firm and 
cautious fteps up the narrrow tracks 
ofdemonitrttion. Whatever may lull 
vigilance, or miflead attention is 
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contemptuoufly rejected, and every 
difguife in which error may be con- 
cealed, is carefully obferved, tijl 
by degrees a certain number of ine 
conteitable or unfufpeéted propofi- 
tions are eftablifhed, and at laft 
concatenated into arguments, or 
compacted into fyftems. 

At length wearinefs fucceeds to 
labour, and the mind lies at eafe in 
the contemplation of her own at. 
tainments without any defireof new 
conguefts or excurfions. This ig 
the age of recollection and narrae 
tive; the opinions are fettled, and 
the avenues of apprehenfion fhat 
againft any new -intelligence ; the 
days that areto follow mutt pafs in 
the inculcation of precepts already 
colleéted, and affertion of tenets 
already received ; nothing is hence- 
forward fo odious as oppofition, fo 
infolent as doubt, or fo dangerous 
as novelty. 

In like manner the paffions ufurp 
the feparate command of the fuc- 
ceflive periods of life. ‘To the hap- 
pinefs of our firft years nothing 
more feems neceflary than freedom 
from reftraint : Every man may re- 
member that if he was left hia. 
felf, andindulged ia the difpofal of 
his own time, he was once content 
without the fuperaddition of any 
actual pleafure. The new world 
is itfelf a banquet, and till we have 
exhaufied the frefhnefs of life, we 
have always abour us fufficient gra 
tifications: ‘The funfhine quickens 
us to play, and the fhade invites us 
to fleep. - 

But we foon become unfatisfied 
with negative felicity, and are foli- 
cited by our fenfes and appetites to 
more powerful delights, as the tafte 
of him who has {atisfied his hunger 
mutt be excited by artifical. ftimula- 
tions. The fimplicity of natural 
amufement is now paft, and art and 
contrivance muft improve our plea- 
fures ; but in time art like nature 
is exhaufted, and the fenfes can no 
longer fupply the cravings of the 
intelle&. 

The attention is then transfer 
red from pleafure to intereft, im 
which pleafure is perhaps incloded, 
though diffufed toa wider extent 
and protracted through new grada- 

tens. 
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tions. Nothing now dances before fhal! put an and to experiment, to 
the eyes bat wealth and power, nor difappointment and to change. 


rings in the ear but the voice of 


fame ; wealth, to which, however 
varioufly denominated, every man at 
fome time or other afpires, power, 
which all wifh to obtain within 
their circle of a¢tion, and fame, 
which no man, however high or 
mean, however wife or ignorant, 
was yet able to defpife. Now pru- 
dence and forefight exert their in- 
fluence: No hour is devoted whol- 
ly toany prefent enjoyment, no act 
or purpofe-terminates in itfelf, but 
every motion is referred to fome dif- 
tant end; the accomplfhment of 
one defign begins another, and the 
ultimate with is always pufhed off 
to its former diftance. 

At length fame is obferved to be 
uncertain and power to be dange- 
rous; the man whofe vigour and 
alacrity begin to forfake him, by 
degrees contracts his defigns, remits 
his former multiplicity of puriuits, 
and extends no longer his regard to 
any other honour than the reputa- 
tion of wealth, or any other influ- 
ence than its power. Avarice 1s 

enerally the laft paffion of thofe 
ives of which the firft part has been 
fguandered in pleafure, and the fe- 
cond devoted toambition. He that 
finks under the fatigue of getting 
Wealth, lulls his age with the mil- 
der bufine{s of faving it. 

In this view of life men are con- 
fidered as actuated only by natural 
defires, & yielding to theirown in- 
clinations without regard to juperior 
principles by which the force of exe 
ternal agents may becounteracted, & 
the temporary prevalence of paffions 
retrained. Natare will indeed 
always operate, human defires will 
be always ranging from one object 
to another; but thele motions 
though very powerful are not refift- 
lefs; nature may be regulated, and 
defires governed ; and to contend 
with the predominance of fucceflive 
pafhons, to be endangered firit by 
one affection, and then by another, 
is the condition upon which we are 
to'pafs our time, the time of our 
Preparation for that flate which 
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DWARD the third, after the 
battle of Crefly, laid fiege to 
Calais. He had fortified his camp 
in fo impregnable a manner, that 
all the efforts of France proved in- 
effe&ual to raife the fiege, or throw 
fuccours into the citp. The citi- 
zens, however,under the condué of 
Count Vienne, their gallent govern- 
or, m2de an admirable defence. 
Day after day the Englith effeéted 
many a breach,which they repeated- 
ly expected to ftorm by morning; 
but, when morning appeared, they 
wordered to behold new ramparts 
raifed, nightly ereéted out of the rue 
ins which the day had made. 

France had now put the fickle 
into her fecond harvedt fince Ed- 
ward with his victorious army {fat 
down before the town. The eyes 
of all Europe were intent on the 
iffue. The Englifh made their ap. 
proaches and attacks withoat re- 
miffion ; but the citizens were as 
obftinate in repelling all their efforts. 

At length, famine did more for 
Edward thanarms. After the ci- 
tizens had devoured the lean care 
cales of their fiarved cattle, they tore 
up old foundations and rubbifh in 
fearch of vermin. ‘They fed on 
boiled leather and the weeds of ex- 
haufted gardens, and a morfel of 
damaged corn was accounted a mat- 
ter of luxury. 

In this extremity they refolved to 
attempt the enemy’s camp. They 
boldly ‘allied forth; the Englith 
joined battle ; and, after a long and 
defperate engagement, Count Vien- 
ne was taken prifoner ; and the ci- 
tizens, who furvived the flaughter, 
retired within their gates, 

On the captivity of the governor, 
the command drvolved upon Eu- 
ftace Saint Pierre, the mayor of the 
town, a man of mean birrh, but of 
exalted virtue. 

Euftace now found himfelf under 
the neceflity of capitulating, and 
offered to deliver to Edward, the 

6E 2 City, 


































































792 
city, with all the poffeffions and 
wealth of the inhabitants, provided 
he permirted them to depart with 
life and liberty. 

As Edward had long fince expe&- 
ed to afcend the throne of France, 
he was exafperated, to the lait de- 
gree, againit thefe people, whole 
fole valour had defeated his warmett 
hopes ; he therefore determined to 
take an exemplary revenge, though 
he withed to avoid the imputation 
of cruelty. He aniwered, by Sir 
Walter Mauny, that they all de- 
ferved capital punifhment, as ob- 
ftinate traitors to him, their true, & 
natural fovereign. That, however, 
in his wonted clemency, he confent- 
ed to pardonthe bulk of the P icd 
beians, provided they would deli- 
ver up to him fix of their principal 
Citizens, with halters about their 
meck, as victims of due atonement 
for that fpirit of rebellion with 
which they had enflamed the vul- 
gar herd. 

Allthe remains of this defolate 
City were convened in the great 
fquare, and, like men arraigned at 
a tribunal from whence there was 
no appeal, expected with beating 
hearts the fentence of their con- 
gueror. 

When Sir Walter had declared his 
mefiage, coniternation and pale 
difmay was imprefled on every 
face. Each looked upon death 
as his own inevitable lot: for 
how fhould they defire to be faved 
at the price propofed? whom had 
they to deliver fave parents, bro- 
thers, kindred, or valiant neigh- 
bours, who had fo often expofed 
their lives in their defence ? ‘To a 
long and dead filence, deep fighs 
and groans fucceded; uli Euflace 
St. Pierre, getting up toa little e- 
=. ii thus addreficd the affem- 

1 My friends,we arc brought to 
ercat itraits tuis day. We mut ei- 
ther jubmis to the terms of our 
eruel and enfnering conqueror ; or 
yicld up cur tender infants, Our 
wives, and chafte daughcers to the 
bloody and brutai lufts of the vio- 
Jating foldiery. 

Lock about, you, my friends, and 
fix your eyes on the perfons, whom 
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you with to deliver up as the vyic- 
tims of your own fafety. Which of 
thefe would ye appoint to the rack, 
the axe, or the halter? Is there 
any here who has not fought for you, 
who has not bled for you? who 
through the length of this invete. 
rate fiege, has not fuffered fatigues 
and miferies, a thoufand times worfe 
than death, that you and yours 
might furvive to days of peace and 
profperity ? Is it your prefervers, 
then, whom you would deftine to 
deftruction ? you will not, you 
cannotdoit. Juftice, honour, hu- 
manity, make fuch a treafon im- 
poffible. 

_ Where then is our refource ; 
is there any expedient left, where- 
by we may avoid guilt and infa- 
my on the one hand, or the defo- 
lation and horrors of a facked city 
on theother? There is, my friends, 
there is one expedient left; a gras 
cidus,.4n excellent, a Godelike ex- 
pedient! Is there any here to whom 
virtue is dearer than life; let him 
offer himfelf an oblation for the 
fafety of his people! He fhall not 
fail of a blefied approbation from 
that Power, who offered up his 
Only Son for the falvation of man. 
kind.” 

He {poke but a aniverfal 
filence enfued. Each man looked 
around for the example of that vir- 
tue and magnanimity, in others, 
whichall wifhed to approve in them- 
felves, though they wanted the re- 
folution. 

At length Saint Pierre refamed— 
“* It had been bafe in me, my fel- 
low citizens to propofe any matter 
of damage to others, which I myfelf 
had not been willing to undergo in 
my own perfon. But I held it unge- 
nerous to deprive any man cf that 
preference & eftimation which might 
attend a firft offer, on fo fignal an 
occafion. For 1 doubt not but there 
are many here as ready, nay, more 
zealous of this martyrdom than I 
can be, however modefty & the fear 
of imputed oftentation may with- 
hold them from being foremoft in 
exhibiting their merits. : 

** Tadeed, the ftation, to which 
the captivity of lord Vienne has une 
happily railed me, imparts a right 

to 
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eo be the firft in giving my life for 
your fakes. I give it freely, I 


_ give it chearfully ; who comes 


next? 

Your Son! exclaimed a youth, 
not yet come to maturity.—** Ah 
my child ! cried Saint Pierre, lam, 
then, twice facrificed.——Bat, ro 
——lI have rather begotten thee a 
fecond time. Thy years are 
few but full, my fon! the victim 
of virtue has reached the utmoft 





. purpofe and goal of mortality. Who 





next, my friends? ‘This is the 
hour of heroes——Yoor kinfman, 


_ ried John de Aire! Your kinf- 


man, cried James Wifflant ! Your 
kinfman, cried Peter Wiflant ! 
Ah, exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, 
burfting into tears, why was 1 not a 
citizen of Calais? 

The fixth victim was flillwanting 
but was quickly fupplied, by lot, 
from numbers who were now emu- 
lous: of fo ennobling an exam- 





The keys of the city were then 
delivered to Sir Walter. He took 
the fix prifoners into his caitody. 
He ordered the gates to be opened, 


and gave charge to his attendants 


to condudét the remaining citizens, 
with their families, chough the camp 
of the Englifh. 

Before they departed, however, 

they defired permiffion to take 
their laft adieu of their deli- 
verers. What a parting, 
what a fcene! they crouded with 
their wives and children about 
Saint Pierre and his fellow prifon- 
ers. ‘They embraced, they clung 
around, they wept aloud ; andthe 
joint clamour of their mourning 
pafled the gates of tbe city, and 
was heard throughout the camp. 
_ The Enghih, by this time, were 
moe of what paffed within 
Calais. They heard the voice of 
lamentation, and their fouls were 
touched with compaffion}each of the 
foldiers prepared a portion of their 
own vidtuals to welcome and enter- 
tain the half famifhed inhabitants ; 
and they loaded them with as 
mach as their prefent weaknefs was 
able to bear, in order to fupply 
them with fuftenance by the way. 
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At length, Saint Pierre and his 
fellow victims appeared, under the 
conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. 
All the tents of the Englifh were 
inftantly emptied. ‘The foldiers 
poured from ail parts and arranged 
themfelves on each fide, to behold, 
to contemplate, to admire this litde 
band of patriots, as they paffed. 
They bowed down to them on ail 
fides. They murmured their ap- 
plaufe of that virtue, which they 
could not but revere, even in ene- 
mies. And they regarded thofe 
ropes, which they had vcljuntarily 
aflumed about their necks, as en- 
figns of greater dignity than that of 
the Britith garter. 

As foon as they had reached the 
pretence, Mauny! fays the Mo- 
narch, are thefe the principal inha- 
bitants of Calais? They are, fays 
Mauny, they are not only the prin- 
cipal men of Calais, they are the 
principal men of France, my lord, 
if Virtue has any fhare in the aé& 
ofennobling. Were they delivered 
peaceably, jays Edward; was there 
no refiftance, nO commotion among 
the people ? Not, inthe leaf, my 
lord ; the people would all have 
perifhed, rather than have delivered 
the leaft of thefe to your Majefty. 
They are felf-delivered, {felf-de- 
voted, and come to offer up their 
ineftimable heads as an ample equi- 
valent for the ranfom of thoufands. 

Edward was fecretly piqued at 
this reply of Sir Waiter, but he 
knew the privilege of a Britith fub- 
jeet, and ) shames his sefer.tmenc. 
Experience, fays he, hath ever 
{fnewn that lenity only ferves to in- 
vite people to new crimes. Severity 
at times, is indifpenfably neceflary 
to deter fubje&s into fubmiffion by 
punifhment and example. Go, he 
cried to an officer, lead thefe men 
to execution, Your rebellion, conti- 
nued he, addrefling himfelf to Saint 
Pierre, your rebellion againft me, 
the natural heir cf your crown, 
is naghly aggravated by your prefenc 
prefumption and affront of my pow- 
er. We have nothing to atk of 
your Majetty, faid Euilace, fave 
what you cannot refule us.—What 
is thati— Your efteem, my lord, 
laid 







































































































#794 
{aid Euftace, and went out with his 
companions. 

At thisinftant a found of triumph 
was heard throughout the camp. 
The queen had juft arrived, with 
a powerful reinforcement of thofe 
— foldiers,at the head of whom 

e had conquered Scotland, and 
taken their king captive. 

Sir Walter Mauny flew to receive 
her majefty, and briefly informed 
her of the particulars refpecting the 
fix victims. 

As foon as fhe had been welcom- 
ed by Edward and his court, the 
Gelired a private audience. ‘** My 
lord, faid fhe, the queftion I am to 
enter upon is not touching the lives 
of a few mechanics; i refpeéts a 
matter, more ef#imable than the 
lives of all the natives of France ; 
it refpects the honour of the Englith 
nation, % refpe&ts the glory of my 
Edward, my hufband, my king. 

You think you have fentenced fix 
of your enemiesto death. No, my 
lord they have fentenced themfelves, 
and their execution would be the 
execution of their own orders, not 
the orders of Edward. 

They have behaved themfeives 
worthily, they have behaved them- 
felves greatly; I cannot but re- 
{pe&t, while | envy, while I hate 
them, for leaving us no fhare in 
the honour of this ation, fave that 
of granting a poor, anindifpenfable 
pardon. 

I admit they have deferved every 
thing that is evil at your hands, 
They have proved the moft invete- 
rate and efficacious of your enemies. 
They alone, have withitood the ra- 
pid courfe of your conquefts, and 
have with-held from you the crown 
to which you were born. Is it there- 
fore that you would reward them? 
that you would gratify their defires, 
that you would indulge their ambi- 
tion, and enwreath them with ever- 
lafting glory and appiauie? 

But, if fuch a death would exalt 
mechanics over the fame of the 
meft illu(trious heroes, how would 
tne name of my, Edward, with all 
his triumphs and honours, be tar- 
nifhed thereby ! Would it not be 
faid that magnanimity apd virtue 
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are grown odious in the eyes of the 
monarch of Britain? and the obje&s, 
whom he deftines to the punifh- 
ment of felons, are the very men 
who deferve the praife and efteem 
of mankind? The ftace on wiich 
they fhould -fuffer, would be to 
them a fiage of honour, but a ftape 
of fhame to Edward, a reproach to 
his conqueits, a dark and indeli- 
ble difprace to his name. 

No, my lord. Let us rather dif. 
appoint the faucy ambition of thefe 
burghers, who with toinveft them. 
felves with clory at ovr expence, 
We cannot, indeed, wholely deprive 
them of the merit of a facrifice 
fo nobly intended, but.we may cut 
them fhort of their defires ; in the 
piace of that death by which their 
glory would be confummate, let as 
bury them under gifts, let us put 


them to thame with praifes ; we 
fhall thereby defeat them of 
that popular opinioa:which ne- 
ver fails to attend thofe. who 
fuffer in the caule of  vir- 
tue,” 


** Tam convinced; you have pre- 
vailed ; be it fo, cried Edward, pres 
vent the execution ; have them in- 
{tantly before us!” 

They came, when the queen, with 
an afpect and accents diffufin g{weet- 
nefs, thus befpoke them. 

Natives of France, and the inha- 
bitants of Calais, ye have put us 
to vait expenceof blood and treafure 
in the recovery of our juft and 
natural inheritance; but you aéted 
up to the belt of an erroneous judg- 
ment, and we admire aod honour 
in you that valour and virtue, by 
which wé are fo long kept out of 
our rightful poilefhons. 

You noble burghers, you excel 
lent citizens! though you were ten- 
fold the) enemies of our perfon and 
our throne, we can feel nothing on 
our part, fave refpeét and affection 
for you. You have been fuff:ciently 
tefted, We loofe your chains, we 
{natch you from the fcaffold, aad 
we thank you for that leffon of hu- 
miliation which you teach us, when 
you fhew us that excellence is not of 
blood, of title, or flation ; that vir- 
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of kings; and that thofe, whom 
the Almighty informs with fenti- 
ments like yours, are juftly & emi- 
nently raifed above all human dil- 
tinétions. 

You are now free to depart to 
your kinsfolk, your countrymen, 
to all thofe whofe lives and liberties 
you have fo nobly redeemed, pro- 
vided you refufe not to carry with 
you the due tokens of our efleem. 

Yet, we would rather bind you, 
toourfelves, by every endearing ob- 
ligation ; and fer this purpofe, we 
offer to you your choice of the gifts 
and honours that Edward has to be- 
flow. Rivals for fame, but always 
friends to virtue, we with that 
England were entitledto call you 
her fons.” 

‘* An my country, exclaimed 
Saint Pierre, itis now that I trem- 
ble for you. Edward could only 
win your cities, but Philippa 
conquers hearts. ~ 

‘© Brave St. Pierre, faid the queen, 
wherefore look you {fo dejeéted >—— 
Ah Madam! replied Saint Pierre, 
when [ meet with fuch another op- 
portunity of dying, I fhall not re- 
gret that I furvived this day.” 


A Contemplation on the Works of the 
Creator. 


{Was walking a few nights ago, 

over the the hills in the weftern 
and unfrequented paths of the city 
of Lima, which looks towards the 
defart of Elkatiff, io order to refreth 
myfelf after the fludies of the 
day. As I grew tired with walking, 
Ifeared myfelf on the head of one 
of the higheft among that verdant 
range of mountains, & gave my(elf 


- Mp to a profound contemplation on 


the works of the great Creator, 
which then prefented themfelves 
to my view in the moft charming 
profpect imaginable. The height 
of the place, the itiilnefs of the fea- 
fon, the majelty and folemnity of 
the fhades, which were at that 
time filvered over with bright 
moonfhine,fpread through my whole 
foul a tranquility, not to be fele 
but by a mind free from guilt, and 
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tue gives a dignity fuperior to that 


raifed by the raptures of religion and 
devotions. 

On one hand of the fummit where 
I fat, the town appeared buried in 
fleep and filence, and produced in 
my heart thofe tender overflowings 
of compailionate humanity, which 
are natural to agenerous mind. On 
the other fide the defart of Elkatiff 
extended its wide, uncultivated di- 
menfions, and by its vaftnefs and 
ruggednefs of landtkips, ftruck my 
imagination with a kind of pleafing 
horror: | could obferve nothing, 
throughout its favage waftes, but 
caverns and precipices, broken rocks 
and mountains, hollow vales, fandy 
plains, and gloomy forefts, with 
which it was covered. 

At the foot of the hill, the river 
which watered Lima, flowed along 
in a ferene calm, whofe waves 
feemed to murmur in their fleep, 
and nod gently tothe fhore. Over 
my head the {ky fhone with a livee 
ly blue; whence the beautiful Em- 
prefs of night difpenied her inflee 
ence, and the ftars twinkled round 
her throne like fo many diamonds 
inan arch of faphire. In a word, 
the place, the feafon, and the fub- 
jeét of my meditation, all confpired 
to fix my thoughts, and kindle in 
my bofomthe flames of an holy 
tran{port. 

As I melted away in thefe delights, 
I could not help imagining but the 
fame employments I was then pleae 
fing myfelf with, bore fome analog 
to thofe which regale the departe 
{pirits of good men. Cafim (faid 
I to myfelf) don’t the inhabitants 
of Paradife, thus admire the works 
of God? Does not the harmony of 
their praifes rove thro’ the bowers 
of biils, aad ‘often the murmurs of 
the ftreams of life ? Are they not 
overflowed with a flood of joy, 
when they fearch the labyrinths of 
creation, and range thro’ the domi- 
nions of the Supreme Betng ? Me- 
thinks I behold them lift up their 
admiring eyes from the fields, green 
in an eternal fiourifh, and with a 
ftrengthened and enlarged ken, pe- 
netrate into the remote places of 
Ether ; they view the fyitems that 
compofe our Univerfe, and their ine 
tellects 
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telleéts are ftretched and crowded 
with the ample vifion! Here the 
fixed ftars, like fo many funs, beat 
upon their fight in a tempett of glo- 
ry : here the feveral planets gravitate 
to their refpeflive iuns, and wheel 
about them in a mighty eddy of li- 
quid flame; here the leffer Satel- 
lites dance attendance to their pri- 
mary planets, and with a milder 
gleam brighten their fhades, and 
refrefh their hours of darknefs ; 
while all are inhabited by a nu- 
merous race of creatures, of dif- 
ferent capacities and erders, but all 
excellently adapted to glorify their 
infinite maker. 

As I was lofing myfelf in this fo- 
liloguy, and as my thoughts fired 
and grew warmer by degrees, a phi- 
lofophical thought ftarted to my 
mind, which I[ did not find eafy to 
an{fwer. How (faid 1 to myfelf) can 
the {pirits in Paradife, flripped of 
the human body, tafte the delights 
of thofe foft and indulging climates? 
siow will the naked {oul be able to 
behold the wonders of creating art, 
which is fo profufely poured out on 
thofe regions of blifs and immorta- 
lity ? Can they fee the verdure of 
the hills or the flourifh of the fields, 
when they have left their mortal 
eyes behind them? Or how can 
they be ravifhed with a concert of 
warbling birds, purling ftreams, and 
bubbling fountains, without the ears 
of the body? Sure in vain will 
bloffoms emit their odours, and 

es of {pices will perfume the air 
in vain, if the power of {meiling be 
utterly extinguifhed in the feparate 
fpirits of good men; and to what 
rpofe will the fruits blufh or the 
reezes cool, if the tafte be entisely 
gone, and the nerves can feel no 
more. ' 

While I was long myfelf in thefe 
enquiries, I faw a man, {eated at the 
head of a mountain, & at fome dif- 
tance, wholooked downon me,& with 
a voice full of majefty called me up. 
Cafim, faid he, draw near, be atten- 
tive to what I utter. ** Ceale to per- 
plexthy mind with the unfearchable 
myfteries of our world: Know thus 
mach ;] am a Genius, my name is 
Secret ; the place of my abode is re- 
mote and hidden : Joy dwells there, 
and darknels intercepts the fight of 
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it ; Silence fhall cover, Death fhall 
re open the gates of it. Affure thy- 
felf, thou fon of Hamid, that the un- 
embodied {pirits among us are per- 
fectly Holy and happy; far beyond 
thy glimmering conception. What 
avails it thee to know how they con- 


verfe, what they fee, where they’ 


dwell? Ceafe thy curiofity and 
calm thy mind. Wouvld’ft thou 
know what we do there, and 
be acquainted with our enjoy 
ments; Love thy Maker; converfe 
with thy own heart ;' and delight in 
doing good: For the time haftens in 


which we fhall receive our oar aa 


for the du/? fhall quicken, and the fo 


be re-united ; that which now lies in: 


the grave, ftiff and pale, haftenin 
to clay and afhes fhall revive, thal 
brighten, fhall dy away, beauteous 
as morning, vigorous and light, une 
fading and immorts]. Make noen- 
quiry how this fhall be, but goto 


the loonis of Perfia, and they thall’ 


infiruét thee. 

Doft thou not obferve the little 
fhining worm that fpins thy gar- 
ments ? Lo! he fets thee an exam- 
ple, and infpires thy hopes; he glo- 
rifies his maket ; he winds his ilk 
en neft for the good of others, and 
retires inwards; having. done his 
work he dies; being dead, he rifes 
again. You have often feen that 
uleful infeét expire, and his fkin wi- 
ther and die away, and yet even that 
dry fein become a prolific egg, and new 


life /prin 
Lathe ou have beheld the dead 
filk-worm revive into a butterfly, 
the moft beautiful and curious of 
all that {plendid race of infeé&s. 
W hat more entertaining {pecimen 
is there of the RESURRECTION 
in the whole circumference of Na- 
ture ? Here are all the wonders of 
that day in miniature ; it was once 
a defpitable worm, itis rai/eda kind 
of little, painted bird; formerly it 
crawled along with a flow and leis 
furely motion, now it flutters aloft 
upon its gilded wings ; how much 
improved is it’s fpangled covering, 
when all the gaudineis of colour 18 
fcattered about its plumes; it is 
fpangled with gold and filver and 
has every gem of the Orient-fpark- 
ling among its curious — 
ere 


in that little monument of 
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_ himin the fublime Aither. 


Here a brilliant fpot, like a clear di- 


amond, twinkles with unfullied luf- d 


tre; and trembles with numerous 
lights that glitter with gay confu- 
fon: There a faphire caits a milder 
gleam, and fhows like the blue ex- 
panfe of heaven in a fair winter’s 
evening. In this place an emerald 
like acalm ocean,difplays its chear- 
ful and vivid beams, and, clofe by 
a ruby flames with the ripened 
bluth ofthe morning; the-breaft and 
legs of ebony fhine with a glorious 
luitre, whide its extended wings are 
edged with the golden magnifiencce 
the topaz. ‘Thus this illuftrious 
e creature is finifhed with the 


. ineft art, and looks like an ani- 


ated compofition of jewels, that 
lend their promifcuous beams 
about him. us, Oh Cafim, fhalf 
the bodies of good men be raifed, thus 
fhall they O:"e, and thus fly away. 
Ceafe then thy enquiry; /arz to 
live, and long to die; prepare for 
our world, and get your work done 
quickly.” 

The Genius, having fpoken thefe 
words, continued filent for fome 
time, when at once my ears were 
furprized with the melody of innu- 
merable voices and inftruments of 
mufic, which refounded from a great 
height in the air: immediately the 
Genius foar’d away, & my eyes loft 
I then 
turned my eyes Eaftward, and faw 
the dawning day imile on the top of 
the mountains. 


The Life of Richard Nevil, Earl of 


arwick. 


[Continued from Page 781.] 


AS itwas generally apprehended in 
the mation, that this rupture 
would be of very dangerous confe- 
quences, many perfons of diftinc- 
tion, and in particular the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, exerted their 
endeavours to reconcile thecontend- 
ing parties. In confequence of which, 
i was agreed that the great leader 
3 


* We are told 
that no ma 
howls wei! 
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on both fides fhould meet in Lone 
on, and be folemnly reconciled. 

Accordingly the Duke of York and 

the Earl of Salifbury arrived in Lon- 

don with numerous retinues ; and 

the Earl ot Warwick came over from 

Calais, with a fplendid retinue of 
fix hundred men, who were all cloth- 

ed ir red coats, with white ragged 

ftaves embroidered before and be- 

hind, which was Warwick’s badge 

*. He took up his refidence ina 

Black Friars. The different parties 

came at length to feveral articles of 
agreement ; it was agreed that there 

fhould be a general pardon for all 

who were concerned in the late dif- 

turbances, and that all animofities 

fhould be buried in oblivion; and, 

among other things, it was agreed, 

that the Duke of York, with the 

Earls of Warwick and Salifbury, 

fhould fet:le forty pounds a year up- 
on the abbey of St Alban’s, in or- 

der that mafles might be faid for the 
fouls of thofe who had been flain 

near that place; and a pecuniary 
fatisfaétion was to be made to fome 
of their heirs, particularly the 
Earl Warwick agreed to pay two 
thoufand marks for the benefit of 
the younger brethren of the Lord 
Clifford. After the terms of agrce- 
ment were adjuited, in order to no- 
tify the accommodation to the peo- 
ple, a folemn proceflion to St. Paul’s 
was appointed, in which the Duke 
of York led Queen Margaret, and 
the other leaders of the different 
parties walked hand in hand, in 
token of friendhip ; particularly the 
Duke of Somerfet, fon of him who 
was killed at St. Alban’s, walked 
with the Earl of Salifbury, and the 
Duke of Exeter with the Earl of 
Warwick. 

We have already taken notice of 
the Earl of Warwick's beiag ap- 
pointed High Admiral. He {oon 
evidenced his diligence inthat office, 
and his regard for his country’s 
honour, by fitting out feveral fqua- 
crons for the public fervice, to the 
feveral officers of which he gave fuch 


6 Rr inftructions 


, asa proof ofthe univerfal eftimation in which Warwick was heli, 
efteemed himfelf gallant who did not wear his ragged ftaff; nor was any 
“Srequemted, phat had not over the door his White Crofs painted, 
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inftructions as he thought proper. 
But foon after the accommodation 
between the Yorkifts and their op- 
ponents, he had an opportunity of 
fignalizing himfelf upon the fea in 
perfon. Returning to his govern- 
ment of Calais, with thirteen large 
fhips under his command, he fell in 
with a large fleet belonging, as it 
is faid by the hiftorians, to Egerest 
powers, and particularly the Spani- 
ards, who had before this com- 
menced hoftilities againft the En- 

lifh. ‘Their lading was very rich, 
bat their convoy much ftrongerthan 
the force which the Earl had with 
him. Notwithftanding this, he 
fought them for almoft two days, 
took fix of their largeft fhips, laden 
with wines and other commodities, 
td the value of upwards of ten thou- 
fand pounds, killed a thoufand of 
their men, and deftroyed or run 
afhore, about twenty-fix of their 
fhips befides. The Lubeckers, who 
then made a great figure in the Eu- 
ropean commerce, happening to 
have a large fhare in this fleet, en- 
tered a complaint at the Court of 
England againft the Earl of War- 
wick forthis aétion; and on the 
31ft of July, 1458, King Henry 
had appointed Commiilioners to 
examine into the affair. Warwick 
had: difpofed of the fhips and car- 
goes at Calais, to the great profit of 
the inhabitants of that place. And 
~it is conjectured, that the French 
and Spaniards were really the own- 
ers of the fleet, but that they agreed 
with the Lubeckers, who were a 
neutral power, to demand {atisfac- 
tion of the Enelith Admira]. This 
action, however, was far from be- 
ing difagreeable to the nation ; but 
the more popular it made War- 
wick, the more the Queen and 
her party were difpleafea with it; 
for the late feeming reconciliation 
was merely external, end by no 
means real. ‘The Earl of War. 
wick, therefore, finding the matter 
likely to end in a profecution, came 
over into England, where he found 
things in great confufion ; for the 
Genoefe, who pretended likewife 
to be great fufferers in the late fea- 
fight, had made reprifals upon ma. 


py Englifh fhips, and particularly 
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upon a very rich Turkeyman, be. 
longing toone Sturmine, a Briftol 
merchant. Sturmine complained 
to the Englith Court, and the effets 
of all the Genoefe about London 
were immediately feized ; nor were 
they releafed «ll Sturmine had 
compenfation forhis damages, The 
Queen, however,caufed the enquiry 
to be cafried on againit Warwick 
with the greateft rigour; while he, 
on the other hand, complained of 
her infincerity, and the little re- 
gard fhe had to the glory of the na- 
tion. 

The public now began greatly to 
intereft themfelves in this affair. 
People formed themfelves into par- 
ties about it, and that with {uch 
warmth, as to occafion frequent tu- 
mults in the ftreets of London. Mat- 
ters even went fo far, that the 
Queen’s Attorney- General was kil- 
led in oneof the frays. But thefe 
difturbances did not ftop here ; one 
of the wy a oe fervants infulteda 
domeftic belonging to the Earl of 
Warwick; their companions ‘on 
each fide took part in the quarrel; 
a defperate battle enfued ; tome ot 
Warwick’s followers were killed 
upon the fpot ; and the Ear!l’s own 
life was in fuch imminent danger, 
as he was coming from the Goun 
cil, and ing through Weftmin- 
fter, that 1t was with difficulty he 
efcaped to his barge. He found 
reafon to believe, that this was ia 
confequence of a defign which the 
Queen had formed to caufe him to 
be affafinated. And it alfo appear- 
ed that ming Henry had iffued or- 
ders for arreiting him, and commt- 
ing him prifoner to the Tower of 
London. But the Earl of Warwick 
was fo extremely popular in the a- 
ty of London, that the rumourol 
an jatvcempt upon his perfon, occali- 
oned an univer{al outcry againit the 
Court, and the loudeit reproaches 
againit the Queen for her perficy 
and diffimulation. However, the 
Earl fet out for Yorkfhire, where he 
had aninterview with his father and 
the Duke of York; and they re 
folved again to appeal to arms, for 
fatisfaétion on accvent of the viola 
tion of the lai¢ agreement ; afte 

whic: 
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which, Warwick repaired to his go- 
yernment of Calais. 
The Earl of Salifbary immedi- 
ately affembled fome troops, with 
which he directed his march to- 
wards Hereford(hire, in order to 
join the Duke of York; but he was 
met at Bloreheath, on the borders 
of Staffordfhire, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1459, by the Lord Audley, 
at the head of a force greatly {uperi- 
orto his; however, fupplying his 
defeét in numbers ftratagem 
and kill, he totally defeated the 
royal army, and then reached the 
eneral rendezvous of the Yorkifts 
at Ludlow. And the Earl of War- 
wick having now fufficiently fecured 
Calais in his intereft, arrived in 
England with a choice body of vete- 
rans, under the command of Sir 
Andrew Trollop, an officer of great 
courage and experience, with wnom 
he joined his father and the Duke of 
York. Butthis reinforcement proved, 
inthe end, of the utmoft difadvan- 
tage to the Yorkifts ; for when the 
army approached, and a gene- 
ral action was every moment ex- 
pected, Sir Andrew Trollopdeferted 
with the whole detachment he com- 
manded. This was fo fatal a ftroke 
at this junéture to thee party, 
asthe example ot Trollop:was fol- 
lowed by many others, King Henry 
having by proclamation offered a 
pardon to all thofe who would lay 
down their arms, that the Duke of 
York, and the Earls of Salifbury and 
Warwick, found it neceflary to re- 
treat in the beft manwersthey were 
able. Accordingly the Duke York 
retired towards Wales, and trom 
thence went over into Ireland : and 
as he had been before entrufted 
with the government of that king- 
dom, salt had made himfelf very 
popular there, he was received as a 
lawful Sovereign. As to the Earl 
of Warwick, he again withdrew to 
his government of Calais, accom- 
pamed by- his father, the Earl of 
Salifbury, and the Earl of Marche, 
eldett fon to the Duke of York. 
However, the Queen caufed the 
Duke of York, and the Earls of Sa- 
libury, and Warwick, with their 
chief adherents, to be proclaimed 


traitors; and they were afterwards 
attainted by the Parliament. 

The Earl of Warwick’s being in 

offeiiion of the government of Ca- 
ais, was of very great advantage to 
the York intereft at this crifis. Ie 
was a poft of great importance, and 
gave Warwick the command of the 
Only regular military force now 
maintained by England. Philip ce 
Comines, who was cotemporary with 
the Earl of Warwick, fays, that 
** Calais was the chiefeft jewel be- 
tonging tothe Crown of England, 
the beit government in the world, 
‘Sor at leaft in Chriftendom ; and 
‘< this (he adds) | know, for I was 
** {evera} times there, and was told 
«« by the chief officer of the ftaple 
** for cloth, that he would farm the 
‘¢ povermment of that iown at fife 
** teen thoufand crowns per annum ; 
‘© for the Captain of Calais receives 
‘* all profits on that fide of the 
‘* fea, has the benefit of convoys, 
‘« and orders the garrifon as he 
*¢ pleafes.” 

{To be continued. | 


A View of Powtticar Letrers 
whith have appearod in the Public 
Papers. 


A Middelefex Gentleman,’ in the 
Public Advertifer, fays, ‘* As 

the time for the meeting of an auguft 
aflembly now draws nigh, when it , 
is to be taken for granted, new im- 
poits will be laid upon this exhauit- 
ed country, I cannot but be alarm- 
ed atthe reports fo frequently pro- 
pagated of a plan beingin agitation 
for an equal land-tax. Thofe who 
with welito fuch afcheme, either are 
not the friends to their country 
that they profefs; or do not fee 
into the real motive of thofe who . 
propofe it. When this burthen- 
fome taxation was firft laid, the ob- 
ject of it was faidto be the keep- 
ing out the detefted James froin the 
thione. ** You have ‘invited over 
the Prince of Orange cried the mi- 
nifters of thoie days ; itis your in- 
terelt now to fupport him; and 
that can only be done, by allowing 
him one-fifth part of what you 
pofieis ; it is expected you will give 
OF 2 in 






































































when the end for which this is done 
is Once accomplifhed, you may de- 

end onhaving the tax taken off.” 

‘he argument was plaufible, and 
with a people always naturally ge- 
nerous, could not fail of taking 
effe&t. Molt perfons gave in the 
true value of their eftates ; the 
confequence of which has been, that 
notwithftanding the great improve- 
ment in rents, they have ever fince 
been taxed up very nearly to their 
full annual income ; or in other 
words, have every sth year become 
the King’s actual property. This 
{utely is too much in one fingle tax- 
ation, efpecially when we confider 
the multiplicity of heavy duties 
laid on befide. In France, the 
King feldom takes more than one 
or two twentieth pennies, exclu- 
five of other impofts; yet here, by 
virtue of the Jand-tax alone, every 
man who has an eftate of rool. per 
annum pays away his whole annual 
income, once im every five years to 
the King. What he pays in other 
taxes, I do not pretend to fay ; 
bar I remember a writer of fome 
note aflerted, about nine years ago, 
that every Englifhman paid, in tax- 
es, of one kind or other, fixteen 
fillings in the pound. I do not 
pretend to vouch for the truth of 
this afflertion. Let thofe who are 
better skilledin political arithme- 
tic either prove or difprove it, I 
-only know I pay fo much, that if I 
could helpit, 1 would not pay one 
fingle Farthing more. 

To return to the land tax. When 
fames’s Paltroonry had fairly Joft 
nim thecrown, and the very able 
Princeof Orange was firmly efta- 
blifhed onthe throne, iz was reae 
fonably expetted, that the land- 
tax would then have been. -dif- 
continued. But thofe who had been 
weak enough to form fuch expetta- 
tion now found themfelves deceived. 
‘The utmoft they obtained was a di- 
mminution Of the land-tax, while the 
court thus became pofieficd of a 
mott valuable fecret, the true rents 
of much the greater part of the 
eftatesin the kingdom. Some few, 
indeed, had been wife enough to 
keep their incomes ilill a fecret. 
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in the real value of your eftates; ‘* Neighbours, faid they, 






wher 
their rent rolls were ordered to 
be delivered in, we have known 
many atax laidon in our life. times, 
but never yet faw one taken off. Let 
us have a little confideration for 
ourfelves and pofterity. A mode- 
rate part of our eftates, at prefent, 
may fufice. If more be wating 
care will be taken to make us give 
again.” Their jealoufy was not 
without foundation. Thofe who 
have lived to fee the land-tax con- 
tinued, without interruption, from 
the year’1692, will acknowledge 
the wifdom of their forefight. Thofe 
who have feen it, for near thefe five 
years paft, kept up, through a pio- 
found peace, at four fhillingsin the 
pound, will own the. neceffity of 
oppofing a new valuation. For how 
plaufible foever the plea may be, 
that itis imtended for the eafe of 
the landed gentlemen, by reducing 
all to an equal taxation, yet we may 
beaffured, that the real motive of 
ir asto come at the true renterolls 
of juch eftates as are not already 
known. The propofal for requi- 
ring {uch rent-rolls to be delivered 

i upon Oath is a certain proof of it. 
But, alas | we have no proof, that 
when this is once done, we fhali not 
be made to pay four fhillings in the 
pound again. 

7. Touchit, E/g; in the Weftminker 
Journal fays, ** As it is pretty cer- 
tain that Commiffions will be fent 
down to the various purts of the 
country, where the poumew have 
‘lately been guilty of infurreétions, 
in order to puotth thofe unhappy 
poor wretches whom the defperation 
of an exceflive want has led intos 
violation of the laws, 1 flatter mye 
felf no benevolent mind will be of- 
fended, if l fhould fay afew words 
in extenuation of their offences, and 
befpeak the general compaflion in 
their behalf. 

That there is an abfolute-neceflity 
for keeping up a proper veneration 
for the laws, no man in his fenies 
will take upon him to deny 3 yet at 
the fame time no man of good nature’ 
will difpute but what the punih- 
ment of fome offences may border 
upon .cruelty ; and that there are 
times when the lenient hand ot for- 
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A View of Political Letters which have appeared in the public Papers. ox 


givenefs is infinitely more proper breaking in upon the honeft and in- 
than the angry rod of correGlion. duftrious farmer, with a view of 
——TIf this is once kindly allowed extoring a fum of money, ora de- 
me, I may fafely venture to affert fire of a fome private re- 
that no time ever required a greater venge ; I would therefore have a 
fhare of lenity than the prefent ; the juft diftinéton made between the 
offenders in general have been ren- criminal and the unforiwnate, be- 
dered criminal through their fuffer- tween thofe who rofe up through 
ings only, and not through their a principle of wickednefs, and an 
inclinations ; and arein my opinion abfolute defpair ; the latter alone 
not lefsentitled toour pity than our I would recommend to the ten- 
réfentment. dernefs of the government whene 
Thofe who have never knownthe ever they may be brought to a judi- 
pinchings of a pungent poverty, nor cial examination; the former fhould 
ever had a tender wife, ora helplefs undoubtedly feel the utmoft re- 
little offspring perifhing from a fentmentcf the laws, fince fo far 
wantof the moft immediate necef- from acquiring any title to mercy 
faries, may pofhbly look uponthe on account of the general diftrefs, 
behaviour of the wretched infurgents that very diftrefs is an aggravation 
with the unrelenting eye of feverity ; of their guilt, and throws an addi- 
and think that their cOndu€t{cannot tional blacknefs upon the native 
even admit of a mitigation much colour of their crime. 
lefs of an excufe; men of fenfe Having faid thus much in regard 
however who know the world and to the unhappy infurgents, I fhall 
have experienced the Jeaft of tsvi- now beg leave to add a few words 
eifitades will make allowances; onthe cavufesof their rife; the great 
they will kindly confider what pangs encouragement given to the Expor- 
muitrend the heart of a hufband who tation of Corn, has for fome time 
feesthe faithful companion of his bo- paft rendered that commodity ex- 
fom weeping in all the bitternels of orbitantly dear, & plunged ali our 
want, or is pierced with the cries of laborious poor into the fevereft dif- 
two or three children who are bait- trefs. The wifdom of Parliament 
ing him for bread.—In fuch a fitua- wil] therefore, undoubtedly confi- 
tion, when the profits of his honeft der how fara bounty will be ex- 
induftry are unable to yield them a_pedient upon any future exportation. 
port; when the utmoit exertion —— To lower the bounty howe- 
his faculties or his ftrength are ever, will not in my opinion be fuf 
infefiicient to obtain the flenderef ficient to remove the caufe of com- 
maintenance, tis no way furprizing plaint, unlefs the lepiflative power 
if he fhould break out intofome fhould humanely prevent the mo- 
inftant act of extravagance, to fur- nopoly of fmall farms; for let the 
mith them with food; "twou’d in bounty be never fo low, ftill while 
faét be furprizing if he did not; and a umber of monied men are allow- 
lam doubiful whether the violation ed to engrofs innumerable farms, 
of the laws in fuch acafe would not they will always have it in their 
bea greater act of virtue than to powerto create any artificial fcar- 
a fingle individual who had city, and we fhall only change the 
fach immediate claims to his pro. means of ovr oppreffion, without 
teétion to perith utterly for want of giving the fmalleft alleviation to our 
bread. diftref:. 

I would not from this obfrevation [| have thrown out thefehints at 
have the reader imagine that |! ama_ this time with a hope of their being 
general advocate for thofeiniurgents, more particalarly attended to, as 
whom the exorbitant price of pro- his Mejefty has been gracioufly plea- 
vifions have furnifhed with a pleato fed to recommend the fubject him- 
violate the laws of their country; felf to the confideration of Parlia- 
On the contrary I am fatisfied that ment, fhould any thing I have faid, 
many have feiaed thisopportunityof be productive of the leait beneiit to 
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the Community, my trouble will be 
amply recompenced, for 1 know no 
pleafure which fhould be fo dear to 
anv honeft mind ; as the coniciouf- 
mef: of having done a fervice to the 
Public. 


An Account of the Samotids, 


TP HESE people inhabit the icy 

coaft of the province of Siberia, 
and can pretend to little more of 
humanity than the external fhape. 
‘They have a very {mall fhare of un- 
ceritznaing, and in fome things re- 
fembie wolves and dogs; for they 
feed on all manner of dead carcaiiles 
of animals that have died a natural 
death ; fuch as horfes, afles, dogs, 
and cats; befides whales, fea cow's, 
feacalves, &c. which are forced up- 
on the there by the ice: And thefe 
they never trouble their heads abour 
drefing, but eat them all raw. Nor- 
withftanding which they inhabit a 
country which abounds with wild 
game, fith and fiefh; but they are 
too lazy to be at the trouble of pro- 
viding themfelves with them. They 
have a fort of governors among them, 
to whom they pay tribute, who are 
anfwerable for it tothe Ruffian go- 
vernment. 

They are fhocking difagreeab'e, 
#l-looked people, who drefs much 
in the fame manner as the Laplan- 
ders, in tins, with the hairy fide 
eutermof, Their ftatue is thort 
and {quat ; they have broad. fhoul- 
ders and faces, flat and broad noles, 
great blubber hanging hips, with 
frightful eyes like thofe of the lynx: 
their {kins are brown all over, with 

d, dsfhevelled hair, generally 
as black as pitch, tho’ here and 
there one has it of a red or light co- 
our ; they travel in fledges likethe 
Laplanders, but they are of a diffe- 
rent make - they are fikewile drawn 
by acer with horns like a roe-buck, 
and crooked hanging necks like a 
camel : in winter thefe animals are 
as white as fnow, and in the fummer 
they are grey ; fomecal} them rein- 
deer, but by the defcriptions they 
are unlike 1m feveral particulars ; 


however they feed upon the mofs 





Ax Account of the Samoeids. 


which grows on the ground in the 
woods. 

The huts or tents of the Samoiede 
are covered with pieces of birch-bark 
fewed together, and when they re- 
move, as they frequently do, in all 
feafons of the year, they fet up poles 
in a circle with the fmall ends to- 
gether atthe top, and cover them 
with bark, leaving.a hole at the top 
for the pailage of the imoke ; they 
make the fire in the middle of the 
hut, round which they he at nights, 
both men and women quite naked ; 
they Jay their childrenin a fort. of 
boxes which ferve for cradles, in 
which they lay the foft fhavijngs 
of wood. 

They have little or no regard to 
conianguinity in their marriages, 
and like other barbarous nations, 
are never contented with one wife. 
At their merry-makings, inftead of 
finging they make a howling§ noife 
in which they feem to imitate the 
cries of different kinds of beafts, 
However they have fome cunning 
fellows among them, who, by their 
juggling tricks, impofe upon the 
relt. ‘Theie, by ignorant or defign- 
ing travellers, have been faid to be 
very familiar with the devil, who 
enables them to play a thoufand dif. 
ferent pranks. But this is now no 
more believed than chat the Lap- 
landers are able to feil winds; a 
circumftance which has been feri- 
Ae related by fome of our fai- 
ors. 

The refemblance between thefe 
different people is fo great, that it 
is no wonder their zeligion fhould 
be much the fame ; for they teem 
to pay a fort of adoration tothe fun 
and moon, and bow their bodies to 
it might and mornieg. They 
have likewife idols which hang 
On trees, and human figures in 
wood, ta which they fhew fome re- 
fpectt. ‘here have been fome at- 
tempts to civilize theie people as 
welias the Laplanders, but they are 
fo wedded to thetrold cuftoms, and 
are fo hardto be taught, that itisne 
ealy matter to make them thorough 
converts to Chriftianity. 
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Se.tecr Pisces of PorTry. 


The LIBERTINE REPULSED. 


ENCE Belmour, perfidious! this 
inftant retire—— 
Nor further entreaties employ —— 
Nor.meanly pretend any more to ad- 


mire, 
What bafely you with to deftroy: 
Say, Youth, muft I madly rufh upon 


fhame, 

Ifa traycor but artfully fighs ! 
Andeternaily part with my honour and 
fame, 

For a compliment paid to my ¢y¢s ? 


If a fiame all difhoneft be vilely protett, 
Thro’ tendernefs muftI incline, 
And feek to indulge the repofe of a 
breaft. 
That wou'd plant endlefs tortures in 
mine. 


No Belmour——a paffion I can’t but 
defpife, 
Shall never find way to my ears; 
Nor the man meet a glance of regard 
from thofe eyes, 
That wou’d drench them for ever in 
tea©rs.—e 


Can the Lover who thinks, nay, who 
withes me bhafe, 
Expe& that I e’er fhould be kind ? 
Or atone with a paltry ‘addrefs to my 
face 
For the injury done to my mind ? 


Hence Belmour this inftant, and ceafe 
every dream, 
Which your hope faw fo foolithly 
born ; . 
Nor vainly imagine to gain my efteem, 
By deferving my hate & my fcorn,—— 


Te GOLDFINCHE §, 


; WAS (pring when all the vocal fea- 
ther’d race, 
By nature taught, in nuptial leagues 
combine, ! 
A goldfinch joy’d to meet the chafte em- 
race, 
And hearts aad fortunes with her mate 
to } iN. : 


O’er nature’s {fpacious walks at large they 
rang’d, 
No fettled haants, no fix’d abode their 
claim ; 
Now vale for hill, now hill for grove they 
chang’d, 
While ev’ry varying fcene found them 
the fame, 

Till on a day, to ferious chat inclin’d, 
With mutual re‘olution they agreed, 
On rambling thoughts no more to bend 

their mind, 
But fettle foberly, and raife a breed. 


All ina garden, on acurrant buh, 
With wond’rous art they built. their 
airy pile ; 
In the next hedge there liv’d an honeit 
thruth, 
A wood-lark had a feat within a mile, 
But ob ! what earthly happinefs can 
lait ! 
How will the beft-laid proje& fome- 
times fail! 
A wanton fchool-boy’s carelefs whims 
may biaft 
Such great defigns as raife my tender 
tale, 


A wanton fchool-boy, with too piercinz 


eye, 
Defery’d the fhade in which the fong- 
fters lay, 
And ravifh'’d all their future family, 
And bore them ia his impious hands 
away. 
But how (hail I relare, in numbers rude. 
How the poor mother’s heart began to 
bleed, 
When from a neighb’ring filberts hedze 
fhe view'd 
The barb’rous ruffian’s facrilegioqus 
deed. 
So wrapt in grief fome wretched matron 
ands, 
While crackling flames furround hee 
children’s 100m, , 
On heav’n fhe calls, and wiings her 
trembling hands, 
Forc’d to behold, and mot prevent the.r 
doom, 
O grief of griefs, with mournful voice fhe 
ciy'd, 
What tight is this that I have liv’d te 
deg? 
© would 
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804 | Sevect Pieces of Portry. 


© would I had a maiden goldfinch dy’d, | Behind ber ran her infant train, 
Nor known fuch depth of heart-felt Collecting here and there a grain, 


mifery ! Draw near, my birds, the mother 
Was it for this, alas! with weary bill, _ Cries, 
Was it for this I fetch’d the pond’rous This hill delicious fare fupplies ; 
ftraw ; Behold the bufy negro race, 
For this I pick’d the mofs from yonder See, millions biacken all the place ! 
hill, Fear not=——— Like me with freedor 
Nor ferupled cumbrous chats along to cat; 
draw ? An ant is moft delightful meat, 


Was it for this my freedom I refign’d, | How bieft, hew envy’d were our life, 
And ceas'd to rove from beauteous Could we but ‘fcape the pouit'rer’s 
plain to plain ; knife : 
For this I fate at home whole days con- But man, curft man, on turkies preys, 
n’d, And Chriftmas fhortens all our days ; 
And bore the fcorching heat and peal- Sometimes with oy{ters we combine, 


ing rain ? Sometimes affift the fav’ry chine. 
Was it for this my watchful eyes grow From the low peafant to the Lord, 
dim, The turkey fmokes on ev'ry board, 
The crimfon rofes in my cheek turn 5S¥ee men for gluttony are curft, 
pale ? Of the fev’n deadly fins the worft, 
Faint is my golden plumage, once fo A” ve climb'd beyond his 
trim, reach, 
And all my wonted mirth and fpirits Thus anfwer'd from the neighb'ring 
fail ! beech : 
© man, more favage than the weazel Ere you remark another's fin, 
fell, Bid thy own confcicnce look within 9 
More pilf’ring than the cuckow’s Controul thy more voracious bill, 
prowling race, Nor for a breakfaft nations kill, 


More fierce than kites, with whom the 
furies dwell, 


More treach’rous than the cat with The DisaPPpoiIintTMENT. 
prudith face ; 
For thee may plumb or goofeb’ry never N fhadowy fcenes Hope piures fu- 
grow, = ture biifs, 
No currant’s juice e’er cool thy clam- ‘ , a : x 2 
my throat ; : ‘ ° 
But baleful birch twigs work thee fhame- Rentete with joy, fome i@ant hour the 
ful woe, fhows, 
And never Goldfinch cheer thee with sng with on with for its arrival ews ; 
ker note, ; : That joy expectance with imperfe@ ray, 
Thus fung the mournful bird her pitcous spreads thin thro’ ev'ry intervening day 
tale ; The hour arr’d———-the joy exhaufted 
The piteous tale her mournful mate quite, 
return’d; i i 
NT hs ae they fought the What ~ A twilight darkens into 
diftant vale, Thus cheated once, again the feint be- 
And there in fecret filence inly gules, 
mourn’d, Pleafure unclouded at a diftance {miles ; 


So {miles the fun all fplendid to the eye; 
The ANT and the TURKEY : But motes appear, when glafies bring 
A FasL. hem nigh, 


Come time, fays man, O ! wing thy tard 
N other men we faults can fpy, feet, y ’ g thy tardy 


And blame the mote that dims thei y449 211 my wifhes in my joys oe 
eye; I come, fays Time ;——-but, thoughtiels 
Bach little fpeck a blemith find, . pent x y ou'll fin d, Y 6 
‘Fe our own ftronger errors blind, Not the with’d joy, but death ftalks clofe 
A Turkey, tir’d of common food, behind, 
Forfook the barn, and fought the wood 5 


CED 











